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POISONING IN RUSSIA. 
Resolution and Sang froid of an English Physician. 


[From Cook’s Voyages and Travels. Concerning what happened in 
Astrachan, during the year 1744.] 


NE day Mr. Pundt and I were summoned to the castle. 
When we came into the governor's presence, the assessor, 
commandant, and one secretary were present. The gover- 
nor put into our hancs an order commanding us to prepare 
three doses of poison, each of which should be suflicient to kill 
astrong man. I stared, and Lthink was never so confounded 
in my life, and was for some time unable to speak a word. 
My colleague was litte better. The governor observing 
our surprise, desired us therefore to go and consult together, 
telling us at the same time, that this was by her imperial ma- 
Jesty’s positive orders, and shewed us five or six sheets of paper 
Written over and signed by the empress, but he did not 
point out any place mak.ng mention of the poison. When we 
had retired, [ put Mr. Pundt in mind of Peter the Great's re- 
gulation, commanding, under pain of death, that none should 
prepare or give poiscn to any, or by any great man’s order. 
I then hinted at the bold and bad character the governor had 
obtained all through Russia, and therefore concluded that 
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little trust was to be put in his asseverations, so much up. 
like the merciful disposition of the empress, IL observed to 
him, that though I well knew many poisonous minerals and 
vegetables, yet L knew nothing of their application, and con- 
sequently our cause would be good and honourable to plead 


iguorimee. Ladded, that if the empress knew any thing of 


this affair, it would have been more consistent with bei sagacity 
to have had tiis diabolical poison prepared at St. Petersburgh, 
nuder the direction of her own physicians, than to send or 
ders for that purpose to a remote place. f even hinted it 
“ hot in] ossible that tue poison might be intended against 
the empress herself, or agatust ber minisiry, and that | 
was resolved to plead igaorance, and would rather suffer death 
jor not doing harm, than to commita crime condemned by 
God and oan, and against the fundamental laws of a nation 
which we had both sworn to observe. 

Witha report of these resolutions we went to the governor, 
who, instead of receiving us politely, fell into a dreadful 


rage, calling us rebels, and threatened us with death for dis- 
vbedience. Pundt was reduced toa state of insensibility, as if 
he had been thunderstruck, I, however, was determined to 
switn through this sea of bitterness. I indifferently told the 
vovernor, that no government which retained the least sense 
vf honour or equity could pupish aman for being ignorant of 
that which he never professed. That this was truly my case; 
and that [ neither could, and consequently would not alter 
my resolution, ‘Lhe govcraor afterwards using rather more 
friendly arguments, Mr. Pundt and inyself were again sent out 
to reconsider what had been said with M. Magdeburgh, the field 
apothecary, Whom | esteemed as a very good sort of man, and 
therefore was surprised to hear him say be would prepare or 
dispense any kind of medicine we should demand. Mr, Pundt 


argued, that by hisoath, and the meaning of the regulations 


of Peter the Great, he was bound to let no poisonous medi- 
cine go out of his shop, especially if he knew it to be such. 
Dinner time was tow come, the second d.y, and our resolu- 
tion was to be given in to the chancery at five tn the afternoon, 
I was never so vexed in uty life-time, nor durst | unbosom my- 
sell to my wile; and for fear we should be arrested, I wrote 
tivo letters, one to a trusty friend in Petersburgh, and the 
other to Lord Tyrawley, then British ambassador io the, court 
of Russia. A third was signed by Mr. Pundt and myself, and 
directed to Count Lestorg, inspector-general of medical 


alfsirs. Then we made out a short report to the governor, and 
' ’ 2 
both went to rether to deliver it, dec laring our tgnorance and 


the ANpOss OILY of ob ying ius order; and ] can say with 
! 


truth, that whereas iny otid before was hike a raging se a, L was 
te calm, or ratver joslul, L neither feared, not 


how Guiic 


cared 
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eared much for the consequence, for as we were going to the 
castle gate (I never can forget it), happening to cast my eye 
upon a monument, upon the vp of which the heads and 
some hands of four malefactors were fixed: in the exultation 
of my mind over fortune, I said to Mr. Pundt, “ Take 
notice of these heads; who knows but your's and mine 


may have the honour to be placed there?” He was seized 
with a tremor, and | was extremely sorry for my indiscreet 
rashne3s. 


When we came to the castle, we found the governor in the 
great hall on the judge’s seat, who gently reproved us for 
taking yupso much time; but after the secretary had received 
our report, / never saw any man in such a furious passion as 
the governor ; all reason seemed at once to have forsaken 
hiss. He beat his own arm with his cane, and walked towards 
us like a bedlamite ; then turned short balf way, and reeled 
about the hall like a madman. At last, almost spent with 
passion, he took his seat, and calmly ordered the secretary to 
expedite a cabinet courier with all possible speed, adding, that 


he should report our disobedience, and speedily know what 
punishment shoud be inflicted. Atthe mention of disobe- 
dience and punishment L could cvntain myself no longer, 
I said we were not di; a dient, but ignorant; that we de- 
served better treatinent for our r faithful services, adding, I had 


already petitioned for my discharge, and would proceed in 
taking every possible method to obtain it; that 1 doubted 
not the cabinet would do us justice, and order us to be tried by 


a court-martial, where [ should fear nothing. Having finished, 


we staid a little longer. At fast, L asked Mr, Pundt to go 
away. He saidhe was afraid we should be stopped, upon 
which I went out, bidding him foilow. And thus this weighty 


affair ended. On my retorn home T instantly petitioned a 


third or fourth time to the medicine chancery.for my dis- 
charge. 


On Raising and Feeding Swine. Communicated to the 
American Bleckley and Merrion Agricultural Si Meu 


A» every farmer in the United States pays more or less 
l attention to the propagation and feeding of swine—and 
as the flesh of that aniimalis not only the most profitable for 
home consumption, but forms a very. considerable article toi 
exportatio i—too much attention cannot be paid to endeavour 

‘ey wer 


to discover the best and cheapest method of ra sing and fe 
ing them, 
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T have been in the habit of raising and feeding many swine 
for these twenty years past: but for the greater part of that 
time I followed the beaten path. ‘lhe great quantities of pork 
raised in New Jersey, and most other paris of the continent, 
have been principally fatted on Indian corn, which is cer 
tainly a most expensive practice; for if the corn had been 
sold, the amount would have exceeded that of the pork, 

In the year 1786, I fed twenty hogs, in the first place on 
pumpkins raw—secondly on pumpkins boiled—and next with 
meal, giving them some raw at the same time—and lastly some 
corn to harden the fat : the hogs, when killed, were exceeding 
good meat, and weighed $690 pounds. 

i kept eighteen shoats over the winter following, which, 
with twenty-six spring pigs, [snmmered chiefly on*clover and 
apples. Early in the fall otf 1787, l was obliged to put up my 
shoatsin a pen (for want of a pasture with a tight inclosure) 
where [ fed them chiefly on unripe pumpkins, (the ripe ones 
being given to my fatting hogs) which ke; t them in good order, 
and served as victuals and drink for many weeks. 4 fatted the 
eighteen swine inthe same manner as I had done the year 
before. 

The winter of 1787-8, [kept twenty-six shoats on pumpkins, 
potatoes, and cabbage: and the fall following, I fatted them in 
the same manner as the preceding vears. 

The fall of 1789, my pumpkins having failed, [fatted twenty- 
two hogs on Indian meal and potatoes. The method 1 used 
was to boil about two bushels of potatoes, which being 
mashed, I stirred in half a bushel of Indian meal. ‘The water 
and potatoes being hot, scalded and swelled the mie al ; aud 
the mess became so thick, that it admitted a quantity of cold 
water to cool and make it thin enough for drink. This wasa 
sufficient mess, and given to the hogs the latter part of the day: 
soon after, aud while they were full, | gave them some corn ; 

which (as their stomachs were cloyed) they took time to chew: 
this was a day’s allowance, except some raw potatoes in the 
morning. With this feed, they grew and fatted very well, 
and I supposed, when killed, weighed pear 4900 pounds ; for 
as Lsold fourteen of them alive to a butcher, I could not 
precisely ascertain their weight. In fatting these twenty-two 
hogs, | expended about sixty bushels of Indian eorn, and two 
hundied bushels of potatoes ; a quantity which two acres may 
produce, ; Pes 

I have found from experience that it is a considerable ad- 
vantage to take time in feeding a young hog ; as his growth 
will be in proportion to the fat he acquires, and equally well 


pay for the feed he consumes. Whee 
Farmers in general feed their bogs with whole grain, in its 
hard and dry state, which ismuch against their interest; forit 


they 
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they are fed so sparingly as to have a good appetite, they 
swallow it half chewed, and a great part of it will pass 
through them undigested: and, on the other hand, if they 
have it continually by them, they cestroy too great a quantity, 
before they are ‘fat, especially if put up when poor. Now 
lam of opinion, in either of the above cases, as the food 
is not received ina proper state for digestion, that a bushel 
of meal, made into swill, is equal to a bushel and a half of dry 
grain, and double the profit, when mixed with a vegetable, 
whose bulky substance chiefly consists of a nutritious juice, 
which, incorporating with the small particles of the grain, 
qualifies them for nourishment, and enables us to use a quantity 
sufficient to increase the fat and growth to advantage. 

There are various kinds of food for hogs, besides grain and 
roots, which must be far more profitable, as greater quantities 
can be waised with equal labour, on the same quantity of 
ground. Pumpkins, for instance, from cheapness of culture 
and gathering, must be far more profitable than any kind of 
roots : aud must continue to be so, while the price of labour 
bears that proportion to produce which it hath ever donein this 
country. 

itis necessary to have a thriving pig, in order to have a 
large hog, which verifies the old proverb, “ the start is half 
the race.” ‘The beginning of March, 1788, [ weaned a number 
of pigs about five weeks old, and fed them well.on what I 
thought most suitable, except milk, of which L had not a 
sufficiency. The beginning of July, 1 had a fresh litter of pigs, 
which { permitted to suck uatil they weaned themselves: at 
three months old, they were as large asthe others at seven: and 
when eighteen months old, exceeded them nearly one hundred 
weight. ‘Now it is evident to me, that this ditference arose from 
the former being deprived of milk before they were of an age 
to thrive on other food, 

The advantage from turning hogs upon clover is very great; 
for although they will not thrive apon that alone, equally with 
those which have swill and grain, yet it will require so mach 
less of these articles, as to enable us to raise double the number 


of swine, with the same expense, 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
MORNING WALKING DRESS. 


Cambtic or jacconet muslin round robe, with long sleeves 

d and falling collar, trunmed with a plaiting of net,, 0 

edged with lace, finished at the feet with a border of needle~ 
work, 
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work. A Cossack mantle of Pomona green-shot sarsnet. A 
provincial poke bonnet of yellow quilted satin. 


EVENING OR FULL DRESS. 


A round robe of pale jonquil or canary-coloured crape, worn 
over a winte satin slip; short sleeves composed of the shell. 
scailopped lace and satin, decorated with bows on the shoulders, 
and tormed so as to display the bosom, back, and shoulders; 
a broad scalloped iace finishes the robe at the feet, above which 
1s placed a double row of plaited ribband, and a diamond 
clasp confines the waist in front. A Prussian helmet cap of 
canary-coloured sarsnet, frosted with silver, diadem and tassels 
to correspond ; a full plume of curled ostrich feathérs, inclin- 
img towards one side of the helmet. 

Lace shawls are almost entirely superseded by small rich 
tissue half handkerchiefs. ‘These handkerchiefs are sliot and 
wove in diamonds, and are trimmed round with fringe to 
correspond. Straw hats and cottage bonnets are still in favour; 
ribband caps are also much in request. 

Spencers have given place to spencerets; they are made in 
general of satin, and white is more worn than any thing else ; 
the form is that of a plain body made up to the throat, and 
trimmed round the neck with rich narrow white lace. 

In morning dresses the York wrapper is the newest inven- 
tion ; it is made of jacconet muslin, with a profusion of work 
or lace ; it isa high dress made up to the neck, and buttoned 
dawn behind, but the whole of the front is composed of alter- 
nate diamonds of lace or work. 

For dinner dresses slight sarsnets, worked muslins, and white 
and coloured lenos are universal ; and lace has not been so 
much worn for some years past. 

For full dress white and coloured crapes and white lace 
are universal. The next to it in estimation is crape. ‘The 
robe a-la-Flore,- which is just introduced, is extremely tastefal 
and elegant ; itis composed of white crape, made a walking 
Jength, and rather shorter in the waist than the other dresses ot 
the month. 


General Ol servations on Female Dress for June. 


Spencers are very general, more so indeed than any thing 
else. Lace shawls have become too common to be genteel, 
and they are almost entirely superseded by small rich tissue 
half handkerchiefs. Stra ats and cottage bonnets are still 
in favour. The carriage costume has afforded us move of 
novelty to lay before our fair readers. Spencers have given 
place tu spencerets, which are, we think, the most becoming 
thing 
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thing we have seen for some time. White satin Salamanca 
tippet, is worn by a few elegantes, and is likely to be very 
fashionable. Bonnets of love ribband are also just intro- 
duced, and certainly nothing can be more appropriate to the 
season ; the forin which is most general is acottage crown, with 
a very small poke front. In morning dresses the York 
wrapper is the newest invention, In undress, small lace caps 
are universal, but we have observed nothing new in their 
form. For dinner dresses slight sarsnets, worked muslins, 
and white and coloured lJenos are universal. For full dress, 
white and coloured crapes and white lace are universal— 
The hair is worn lighter on the forehead than the last month, 
on one side afew flat curls, and on the other a bunch of the 
lightest ringlets, For full dress our juvenile belles wear flowers 
as much or more than any other ornament in their hair, For 
matronly ladies, small white satin hats, ornamented in frent 
with a diamond loop, and a long white feather, are very 
general, We have observed some alteration in jewellery since 
our last; colouied stones are beginning to come again into 
favour. In undress ornaments, dead gold is very general, 
and pink and white cornelians have superseded plain white 
for necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets. Ivory fans, with 
painted borders of flowers, are very much in request ; we have 
not observed any alteration in the size of the fan since our 
last. ‘The fashionable colours for the month are the same as 
the last. 


—_ —————————— | 


CONVEYANCE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


i dee’ frequent complaints of irregularity in the conveyance 

of newspapers by the post, have, we are happy to fiad, at 
length roused the attention of the immediate superintendast 
of the post-office in [recland; and, as we have no doubt that 
the same consideration will be given tu this country to a matter 
so interesting in point of private property and national reve- 
nue; in point of the persoval gratification of individuals aud 
the collective interests of the public; we trust the evil will be 
corrected in this part of the empire also, The following 
statement is copied trom an [rish paper; and we have to add 
to the honourable testimonics which i contains to the zealous 
rare of the secretary of the general post office in Ireland (Mr. 
Lees), in the discharge of his official trust, our own particulat 
acknowledgments for the promptitude and earnestacss with 
which he entered into the circumstances of several complaints 
the same description, which we had occasion to lay before him 
during the course of recent attendance in London before a 

9 \ par- 
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parliamentary committee appointed to inquire into irregulari- 
ties in the conveyance of the printed statutes to Ireiand. 

A very short time since, in consequence of frequent com. 
Piaints of the irregular transmission of newspapers to the 
country, the secretary of the geueral post-office, Dublin, 
thought it expedient, as the most effectual remedy in his con- 
troul for an injurious circumstance, to have an oath adminise 
tered to the Goweat clerks under his superintendance, in the 
following form: 


“7, do swear, that [ will not wittingly, 
willingly, or knowingly open for the purpose of reading, soil, 
deface, detain, or delay ; or knowingly cause, procure, permit, or 
suffer any person or persons whatsoever to open for the purpose 
of re oding, call, op ice, detain, or delay any newspaper, or other 
printed paper ¢ r packet open to the ends, which shall come 
into wny hands us wer, or custody, by reason of my employ- 
ment in, or rel: iting to the post- office, exe ept by le gal antho- 
ritysoto do. And that! will not embezzle , or knowin: gly per- 
mit or suffer any other person or persons whatsoever yA et 
zle, any such printed newspaper, or other printed paper or 
packet open at the ends as aforesaid.” 


In addition to this, however, which should have been an ef- 
ficacious corrective of the existing evil, Mr. Lees, whose offi- 
cial activity and vigilance on this occasion deserve great com- 
mendation, adopted other measures, which, if the moral re- 
straint of the oath were ineffectual, would be almost certain 
to detect the delinquency which may be further practised. Ia 
the course of a little time, the oath was found not to prevent 
the obstruction in newspapers reaching their destination, and 
the auxiliary measures were therefore pursued with augmented 

igour, and were at last successful Strong suspicion rested 
upon one of the clerks in the general post-oltice, that he pur- 
loined the missing newspapers—he was closely watched, and 
afew nights since detected with a number of newspapers in 
his pocket. The result was such as the transgression merited; 
he was commiited to Newgate, and will be prosecuted with 
whatever rigour the case admits of. This example will, we 
trust, have a salutary effect; it establishes, in the first instance, 
that where official duty is vigilantly exercised, crime cannot 
escape detection: and points out in the second, a young man 
of respectable life exposed to shame, dishonour, and punish- 
aps who might have lived with credit, had he been 
| honest to the trust reposed in him. Belfast Come 
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INTERESTING TRIALS, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 23, 1813. 
JEWSON JW. DIXON. 


HIS was an action of trover, to recover the value of a 
watch, taken by the collector of the assessed taxes, as 
a distress for the amount of 16s. Gd. due for the tax on win- 
dows. It appeared that the watch did not belong to the per- 
son in whose house it was, and who owed the tax. The only 
question for the consideration of the court was, whether, un- 
der the statute 43 Geo. III. goods not the property of the per- 
son in arrear, but being on his premises, were liable to be dis- 
trained for an arrear due from him. The court were unani- 
mously of opinion, that, under that act, the goods of other 
persons were liable. 





iERIOT. 
THE DUKE OF NORFOLK @. W. MANLEY, ESQ. 


THE defendant in this action having suffered judgment by 
default, it came on upon a writ of inquiry before the under- 
sheriff for Middlesex and a special jury, on Friday the 28th of 
May last, to assess the damages. Mr. Dampier, counsel for 
the plaintiff—the defendant in persou. The plaintiff is lord of 
the manor of Dorking, and as such entitled to a heriot upon 
the death of every copyhold tenant. The defendant is a ser- 
jeant at law, and executor of the late Sir Charles-Talbot, upon 
whose death a heriot became due to the plaintiff in respect of a 
copyhold estate held by him of the manor of Dorking, and 
this action was brought for the unlawful detention of a cart 
horse, which the plaintiff’s bailiff, on the 3d of December last, 
had marked as the plaintiff’s heriot at Chart Park, the residence 
of the deceased, bat which, out of courtesy, the bailiff had 
left on the premises until Sir Charles’s agent could apprise the 
defendant of the circumstance, who immediately thereupon 
applied to the plaintiff, offering to compound for it, as a pre- 
decessor of Sir Charles’s had been allowed to do. The plain- 
tif answered, that if the heriot were a favourite saddle-horse 
of the deceased, or of a Jady, he would certainly do so, but as 
a frequent recurrence to the practice of taking a composition 
might raise a doubt of his rigit he had of late, and should 
continue to take the heriot in kind, except under the particular 
circuinstances mentioned. After several letters and repeated 
applications, the plaintiff directed his agent to wait upon the 
Vol. 53. 40 de- 
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defendant, to request his order for the delivery of the horse, 
which the defendant peremptorily refused to part with earlier 
than the;Ist of May, when, as he said, the estute would proba. 
bly be sol: !, and the aniimal’s services ‘would be no longer ne- 
cessary to him, but added, that if the plaintiff would engage 
to leave the horse in his possession until that period, he, the & 
fentlant, would in such case sign the roll of the manor, ds hav. 
ing delivered it'to save the plaintiff's right, ‘Fhe defendant wis 
intormed that sach an offer, by which he pointedly insisted 
upon keeping thie horse ‘ull the Ist of May, as he had uniformly 
dune in every proposal coming ftom him, could not be ac ceded 
to, us it gave the lord no elec tion, and therefore would in ef- 
fect be a compromise of ‘the tight. Besides this, the defen. 
dant’s tesistauce to the plaintiff’s right (to which his bigh legal 
rank gave additional authority) was become the subject of ge- 
neral conversation in the manor, and rendered these, or anysi« 
inilar terms, totally inadmissible, even had the justice of the 
case not called for other measures, and therefore the plaintiff 
directed his agent to inform the defendant, that in the event 
of a lotfyger detention of his property, he must cal! in aid the 
law to redress the wrong done him, still expectiug that the 
character of the learned serjeant, as an interpreter of the laws 
to’others, would. prevent his setting them at defiance in his own 
case. The learoed defendant, however, replied, that if any at- 
tempt were mude to seize the horse (and it appeared ‘subse- 
quently that his iusirtic'iens to the servants at Chart Park pre 
vented this without a breach of the peace), he would indict the 
parties for felony. After a short interval, to allow the learned 
serjeant the opportanity for reflection, the plaintiff brought his 
action, and the defendant not choosing to go into court, sul- 
fered judgment by default, and it now came before the jury to 
say what datnages the plaintifi was entitled to for the wrong 
done by the unlawful detention of the horse, fiom the Sd of 
December last, to the time of executing the enquiry. After 
Mr. Dampier had shortly stated the case to the effect above 
mentioned, and before calling evidence, Mr. Serjeant Manley 
intimated, that the lorse'was -at the door of the sheriff's office, 
and in as good condition as when marked by the plaintiffs 
bailiff; and he desired to know if le would be accepted, which 
was assented to, upon the understanding that its value was not 
deteriorated. And Mr. Dampier thereupon acquainted the 
jury, that as the defendant had at leneth delivered the borse, 
which he bad so jong detained unl eens it would be for them 
to say what damages the plainti? Lad sustained by that unlaw- 
ful detention. And after explaining the law of heriots, which, 
as be insisted, were just as much the right of the lord, as the 
produce of a trechold estate was the right of the owner of it, 
and no hardship upon the owner of the estate, as upon purchase 
he 
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he always claimed an. abatement in, the price on accoynt of 
them, he called, evidence to prove the facts of the case, and to 
shew what the services of such a horse were reasonably worth, 
from the period of his, being marked, to the time of delivery. 
Afier which, the learned serjeant entered upon the defence, to 
which Mr. Dampier made an avimated reply, and the under- 
sheriff having very pertinently charged the jury, they 
brought in their verdict lor the plainuff, damages 171. 17s. and 
costs. 


Mohammed's Journcy to the Secenth Heaven. 
(Concluded from Page 527.) 


HE angel Gabriel, not being permitted to advance any 

farther than the house of Al Ma’mir, and the lote-tree 
above mentioned, there took his leave of Mohammed, who by 
his direction, or that of the angel [srafil, ascended up the rest 
of the way to the throne of God by himself. Before he 
reached that glorious throne he passed two seas of light, and 
one of a black colour, of an immense extent; he passed also 
through an infinity of angels, called Al Sajedun, or adorers 
prostrating themselves, Mohalclun, or those who praise God, 
Carubun, or cherubim, and Rohanun, or spirituals. Some of 
the Mohammedans pretend, that he did not meet with I[sratil, 
who supported the throne of God, ull he approached that 
throne; though others believe that this angel took Mohemimed 
under his care as soon as Gabriel left him. We are told, that 
Israfil has 2 million of heads, every one of which hasa million 
of mouths, to every one of which there is a million of tongues, 
ind that every one of these tongues speaks a million of dille- 
rent languages, in which this angel is day and night incessantly 
praising God. At last Mohammed, after having traversed al- 
most infinite tracts Uf space, approached the immediate pre- 
sence of God himself, when he heard a voice saying unto him, 
“ O Mohammed, advance, and approach the glorious and pow- 
erful God ;” upon which, ascending higher, he saw a luminous 
appearance of a most Uanscendent brightness ; and, at the di- 
vine command, drew so near to the Almighty, that he was 
scarce two bows length distant from him. On the right side 
of the throne, the names of God and Mohammed were written 
in the following Arabie words; La Allah illa Allah, Wa-Mo- 
hammed rasou! Allah; i.e. There is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his apostle: which words, containing the two fun- 
damental articles of faith among the Moslems, he also pre- 
tends to have found inscribed on all the gates of the seven 
402 hea- 
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heavens through which he passed. Being thus introduced 
into the divine presence, he saw God sitting on his throne, 
who, asa mark of his favour, put one of his hands Upon 
the prophet’s breast, and the other upon his shoulder, the cold. 
ness of which was so intense that it pierced every part, though 
immediately afterwards an ineffable sweetnessand complacency, 
flowing from the divine presence, diffused itself over his soul, 
and filled him with the most perfect pleasure. He hada long 
and familiar conference with God, who revealed many hidden 
mysteries to him, and instructed him in the knowledge of his 
law, gave him some rules for the better regulation of his con. 
duct, and the more effectual communication of this know ledge 
to the people over whom he was to preside, and conferred many 
singular privileges upon him. Some of these were, that he 
should be the most perfect of all creatures ; that he should be 
honoured and advanced above the rest of mankind; that he 
should be the redeemer of all believing in him ; that he should 
be able to speak all languages; and that the spoils of all he 
conquered in war should belong to him alone. Lastly, he te- 
ceived a command from God to enjoin bis followers to pray 
fifty times a day ; but afterwards meeting with Moses, who re- 
presented to him the impossibility of performing so tedious 
and fatiguing a duty, at his persuasion he returned to the im- 
mediate presence of God, and prevailed upon him to oblige 
the Moslems to pray only five times in every twenty-four hours, 
and that at certain stated times. These, which seem to have 
been left to the determination of Mohammed and his succes 
sors, were the following: first, the prayer in the morning before 
sun-rise; secondly, the prayer after noon, when the suo begins 
to decline from the meridian; thirdly, that in the afiernoon, 
before sun-set; fourthly, that in the evening, after sunset, and 
before day be shut in ; and fifthly, that after the day is shut in, 
and before the first watch of the night: to which some add 
a sixth, not as a prayer enjoined, but as a work of supereroga- 
tion, cailed the Singular Prayer, which begins at the first wateh 
of the night, and continues ‘tll day-break, or rather may be 
performed in any part of that space. As Mohammed, there- 
fore, pretended to have received the divine command for this 
institution, from the throne of God himself, the observ- 
ance of the stated times of prayer is frequently insisted ou 
in the Khoran, though they be not therein particularly pre- 
scribed. 

The prophet having thus received full instructions immedi- 
ately from the Almighty himself, thought now of descending 
into the lower regions, and visiting once more his friends upon 
earth. At a proper place, therefore, Gabriel met bim again, 
and conducted him through various descents, und the seven 
heavens, to Jerusalem, where Al Borak waited for _— Tu 
tue 
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their passage they met with great numbers of angels all the 
way, who saluted them with the greatest demonstrations of joy, 
and the most friendly felicitations. When they drew near to 
the earth, it was sll extremely dark; but, descending a little 
lower, they had just light enough to discover part of the king- 
dom of Armenia, and the province of Aderbijan, which ap- 
peared to them like two small green garden spots under them. 
At Jerusalem the prophet nounted Al Bork, and was attended 
by the angel Gabriel all the way to Mecca. Upon his arrival 
there, he said to Gabriel, “ My people will, I apprehend, ac- 
cuse me of telling them lies, and refuse to believe me, if I 
communicate to them the particulars of my night-journey to 
heaven.” To which observation Gabriel replied, “ Abu 
Beer, O Mohammed, the faithful witness, in that case, 
will sufficiently justify all the particulars of that wonderful 
event.” 

Thus have we given a circumstantial relation of Moham- 
med’s night journey to heaven, extracted from Abulteda, Al 
Bokhari, and the tradition ascribed to Abu Horeira, entitled 
the History of the Ascension; a manuscript copy of which 
was presented by Archbishop Marsh, formerly lord primate of 
Ireland, to the Bodleian library, at Oxford. As this history is 
apart of the Sonna, which contains not only all the juridical 
and ceremonial laws supposed to have been derived from their 
prophet, in force amongst the Mohammedans, but also the 
histories and narrations attributed to Mohammed, which are 
either wholly omitted, or but just touched upon, in the Kho- 
ran, though looked upon to be of equal authority with that 
book, it is plain, that all the Sonnites, or orthodox Mohammed- 
ans, hold their prophet’s nocturnal journey to heaven to have 
been a real event. Since, therefore, this journey was one of 
the most eminent of Mohammed’s miracles, as has been rightly 
observed by Mr. Gagnier, and the traditional account of it be- 
lieved to be truc, even us true as the Khoran, by all the Mos- 
lems, who receive the Sonua, or Book of Traditions of their 
prophet, as of canonical authority; we may fairly infer from 
thence, that Mohammed, in the opinion of the greatest part 
of his followers, at leasty did not disclaim the power of per-* 
forming miracles, or, which is the same thing, did not deny 
several extraordinary interpositsons of the Supreme Being to 
his favour. 

ltisa dispute amongst the Mohammedan divines, whether 
their prophet’s night-journey was really performed by bim 
corporally, or whether it was only a dream or vision, Some 
think that the whole was no more than a vision; and allege an 
express tradition of MoAdwiyah, one of Mohammed’s succes- 
sors, to that purpose. Others suppose he was carried bodily to 
Jerusalem, but no farther; and that he ascended thence to 
hea- 
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heaven in spirit only: but the received opinion is, that it was 
no vision, but that he was actu; lly transported in the body to 
his Journey's s end; aad if avy impossibility be objected, they 
think ita sufficient answer to say, that it might easily be ele 
fected by an ombipoient agent. ‘And that he was disposed to 
persuade them, that his body was actually conveyed to Jerusa- 
Jem, at least, is a notion strongly counienanced, if not abso. 
Jetely confirmed, by the authority of the Khoran. But were 
the history of this memorable transaction only a part of the 
Soona, or the collection of authentic traditions attested by 
Ayesha, the danghter of Abu Beer, whom Mohammed married 
alter the death of Khadijah, and who saivived her husband 
about fifty years, Abu Horeira, the prophet’s friend and most 
intimate companion, Ebn Abbas, Eba Omar, Jaber Ebn 
Abdallah, and Anas Ebn Malee, it would amount to the same 
thing, as being of equal validity. The last of these handed 
down ‘those tradigions, and the ‘yelation af Mohammed’s noc- 
turaal journey amongst the rest, to Al Shafei and hottada, who 
delivered them to Ahmed Eba Hanbal, Al Zohari first began 
to collect and commit thei to writing jn the year of the 
Hejra 124. After him, Al Bokhari, the tamous auther, or r- 
ther compiler, of the Sonna, reduced all these traditions to one 
complete and entire body of pandects, in a book styled Al Sa- 
hik, that is, the Sincere, because in it the anthor has distin- 
guished the genuine frow the spurious aditious, in the year 
ot ihe Hejra’ 224. Astothe night in which Mohammed's 
jouiney to heaven was pejformed, the Mos'em doctors are nut 
agreed: sowe make it the night of ihe seventeenth day of 
the month Ramadan; oibers place it in the Former Rabia; 
aud oibers in the mouth of Rajeb. Which last sees to be 
the most prevailing opinion ; for the Turks, at this day, ccle- 
brate. the twentieth night of Rajeb as a grand festival, 
in commemoration of Mohammed's nocturnal journey to hea- 
¥en. 

When Mohammed first told this story to his unele A} Abbas, 
and Om Hana, the daughter of Abu'Taleb, it seemed so absurd 
end incredible to both, that they endeavour 
from communicating it to the Khoreish. RB it being resolved 
to push the point in view, he was imprudent enough to relate 
the whole affair to Abu Jahl, one of the most active and inve- 
terate of bis enemies, who ridiculed bim for it, and placed his 


a to Cissuace him 


relation in so ridiculous a light to the Khoreish, that they were 
upos the pot of insulting him; insomuch that several of his 
followers deserted him: it would have piobobly ruimed the 
whole design, had not Abu Beer vouched for bis veracity, 
nod declared, that if Mohammed affirmed it to be true, he 
verily believed we whole. This bappy incident not only 
s.tuieved the prophets credit, but icrcased it to such a de- 
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ate, that he was secure of being able to make his disciples 
swallow whatever he pleased to impose on thetn for the fu- 


iure. 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 508 ) 
BULLETIN THE SEVENTIL, 


BOUT midnight, having halted to listen if there were any 
LX noise, or footsteps to be heard ov the road ; 1 plainly 
distovered, by the cracking of whips, that a coach or waggon 
was advancing : [therefore retired a few steps from the read 
side, and Jay close down: it passed, and appeared to be a 
dilige tice, or the heavy travelling coach. [resumed my route; 
kept running on, and passed several villages, untila little before 
day-lght, conjecturiby that { could not be far from the 
Rhine. { secared my lodging iu a wood for the ensuing day 5 
formed another snug cavern under a rock, on the top of a 
precipice ; got into it, ainl after regahing myself with aflew 
cabbage stumps, which L-had procured m passing the villages, 
I fell-aslee Ps 
My spirits were extremely agitated during the whole night. 
lwwoke frequently, by talk ing quite loud, and naming the 
getitlemen that had been iy former companions ; holding con- 
versution with them, as if they were actually present. About 
two‘hours after [had entered the above an. SOY cavern, f 
started'up all of a sudden, and desircd my companions to rise 
and réview their march: when, on looking round, | recollected 
mysel(—found | inust have been dreaming—and, to my inex- 
presstble amazement, discovered, that [ was actually ut the 
bottom of the precipice, and that it was quite cuy- het. This 
precipice Was very steep, at rd dange rous, even to aman in the 
day-tiine, brond awake. [ donot recollect.an instanceof walking 
in my sleep prior'to this. [ hastened into the wood again, and 
it rained very heavily, and after crossing several mountains 
covered with trees, I at leneth discovered a very comtortabie 
cave,’full of nice dry leaves, on the declivity of a hill; it ap- 
peared to be the residenceof someanimal. | enteredjand fouiid 
a cious enough to sit upright in: took my coat« iT, squecacd 
the Water out, and after refreshing a little with my usual fare, | 
lvy down on the earth, covering myseli with the leaves, and my 
f) coat 
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coat over all, and went to sleep quite happy and comfortable; 
well sheltered from the wind and rain, that beat with great 
violence against the entrance of the cave. 

About dusk, I was awakened by the chattering of ajay atthe 
opening of thecave. Lcrawled out, shook myself, and put my 
coat on, It had every appearance of a fine night, rather in- 
clined to freeze. I calculated at being about three leagues 
from Strasbourgh, After descending the hill, L discovered a 
peasant’s hut in the vale ; and | determined upon ascertaining 
at this place, my distance fromthe Khine: accordingly entered; 
found a young man, woman, and infant, by a fire side ; they 
could speak nothing but German. Just as I was departing, 
very much vexed at not understanding their language sufficiently 
to gain apy intelligence, au old man cawe in, who stared at 
me with wonder in his eyes. “ Pray,” said he, in French, 
“ are you a Frenchman ?” IL answered, “ Yes;” that I had 
missed my way in crossing the adjacent mountains, and should 
be glad if he would direct me ou the Strasbourgh road. He 
accordingly did so, giving me the names of the villages L had 
to pass, and told ine [ was twelve leagues from it. I could not 
account for this distance, unless lL had been directed wrong by 
the former inhospitabie wretch. They had nothing to give me 
to eat, which they appeared sorry for. [took a little brandy 
and water, paid them, and departed. After proceeding about 
two miles, l mettwo men with fowling pieces ; they saluied 
me, aud passed on. I| could not bear my shoes, iny feet were 
so very sore ; but kept the stockings on, until the feet were 
worn out; even then [ found them of great service m the 
frosty weather, 

November, 1807. I now repassed several villages, that I had 
gone by the preceding night ; which convinced me that L must 
have taken a circuit, instead of going direcily onwards. About 
eleven, | recognised a village which [ had passed through the 
night before, and here i supposed L had made the deviation, 
and turned to the left, instead of the right: Not being quite 
certain, | stopped to consider a moment, when | saw a woman, 
whom | asked : she had the kindness to direct me; and I then 
perceived that my mistake, the night before, was exactly asf 
had suspected. 1 thanked her, and just as | was leaving her, 
the door of a small public house on the road side opened ; out 
came a French military ofheer ! he passed the woman, and I 
dreaded very much lest he should inquire who L was, and 
what | wanted with her ; but he did not prove so inquisitive: 
he also passed me without speaking ; I fortunately had to goa 
different direction to him, and immediately made the best of 
my way. 

‘The pleasing ideas of being at last in a fair way of succeed- 
ing, and to my overcoming all ditticulties, began now to be 
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cherighed by me. I found myself om arexcelient road; got a 
supply of very fine turnips out of an adjoining garden, and 
discovered regular posis on the road side. Kept running all 
night, with very little. intermission ; reselved at all events to 
get near the Rhine before morning. The road continued for 
avout four leagues, through a wood ; on leaving this wood I 
was brought to a stand all of a sudden, by the wails of a town, 
which, according to the names I had received from the old 
man, was Hagenau ; but [had never supposed that the road 
led through it, and that it was walled in; it was also sur- 
rounded by ariver, which appeared an insurmountable barriet 
to my proceedings, It required much resolution (owing to the 
frost) to take to the water: however, “ necessity has no 
law,” so L stripped, and fortunately got over one branch of it. 
Upon the other part, I observed a mill, with the house arched, 
so xs toadmit the water to pass. Upon a strict survey, I per- 
ceived, that if I could pass this part, I should be able to make 
a tour round the town, and to getclear. I approached, saw the 
mill doors opened, and the road on the opposite side. | retired 
a little ; dressed myself, aud advaneed again, and passed 
through the mill, hearing no noise bat that of the works: in- 
deed this appeared to be a thoroughfare, for the people who 
brought their corn to grind. 


(To be continued.) 


A new Recipe to make Carrot Ale. 


‘bh twelve gallons of water, add twenty-four pounds of 
carrots ; tuke of treacle four pounds, bran two pounds, 
back-bean dried a quarter of a pound, and yeast half a pint; 
the whole expense will be about three shillings and four- 
pence. The carrots must be cut in thin slices, and boiled in 
the water for av hour, making up the waste in boiling, by add- 
ing a little water. After straining, the mash must be made 
with the bran and carrot water: stir it well to prevent its clot- 
ting. The treacle being added, it ovust stand for half an hour; 
then the strained liquor must be boiled for a quarter of an 
hour with the buck-bean; after being set aside to cool, the 
yeast must be added, and tunned like malt liquor. ‘This is said 
to be a pleasani nutritive beverage. 

This is one more additional proof of the wonderful variety 
of the works. of creation, and of the inaumerable ways in 
which the productions of nhature contribute to the sustenance 
and comfort of man. 


Answer, 





Vol. 53. 
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An elegiac Tribute, written at the Tomb of a Friend, an amiable Young 


Man. 


wie can repress affection’s limpid tear 
When he beholds a favourite’s ebon bier? 
Who can repress his grief, or cease to mourn, 
When musing near a quondam schoolmate’s urn ? 
The muse which chaunts this melancholy strain 
From falling drops of anguish can’t refrain, 
While here he meditates, at twilight’s gloom, 
Seated near COURTENAY’S Constcrated tomb, 


Mem’ ry, the storehouse of past actions, brings 
Unto my thoughts unnumber’d grateful things, 
Transacted when tu learning’s dome we hied, 

O’er verdant lawns along the riv'let’s side, 
Innocuous were the pastimes we enjoy’d, 

No cruelty our puerile hands employ'd; 

For we had learnt that insects, gaudy flies, 

Feel pangs as ** great as when a giant dies ;” 

The tire of emulation warm’d each breast, 

And he was proud who conn’d his lesson best ; 

Joy, gladness, transport, round our hearts would fly 
When raysapproving from the master’s eye 

Beam’d o’er our faces, with effulgence bright, 
Tochase pale, shiv’ring fear far from our sight. 

To think upon the schvol.boy’s happy days, 

It soothes the sorrowing soul, and seems to please ; 
Yes, to reflect on days when cares were few, 

And swift-wing’d pleasure caught our raptur’d view. 
But what are mundane pleasures, when compar’d 
With those of Heaven, which are by seraphs shar’d? 
With virtuous human hearts, alike to his 

Who lately soar’d to realms of lasting bliss? 

Yes, that pure soul, enfranchis’d from its clay, 
Has fled to mansions of eternal day ; 

Has fled, with all his virtues, to the sky, 

Virtues which in my mind will never die. 

Strict filial duty exercis’d his heart 

Where potent death has fix’d bis venom’'d dart ; 

In love fraternal, ardent and sincere ; 

For mis’ry’s sons he'd drop soft pity’s tear ; 

I) friendship faithful to reposed trust ; 

In dealing honest, equitable, just ; 

The needy mendicant, oppress’d with gricf, 

Was sure tu have from him instant rehef; 

Pity such worth transcendant should have died ; 
Worth which to emulate I’ve deem’d a pride. 

But ah! his soul, too pure long here to stay, 
Heav’n’s gravious king thought fit to take away, 
Courtenay, lamented Courtenay! in the blaom 
And flow’r of youth has met the feral tomb, 
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. But-he was.well prepar’d to meet the hour 
Of death’s precarious time, yet certain pow’r- 
Religion’s precepts zealously he woo'd, 
And pure morality with warmth pursu’d: 
These taught him how to gain supernal land, 
Where charming ¢oncords flow ftom Heav’n’s angelit band. 


Rackenford, May 29, 1813- 





—_—_—_ 
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PEACE OF MIND. 





N human life where shall I find 
That heavenly treasure, peace of mind? 
Is it in Britain’s favour’d isle, 
Where blessings in abundance smile ? 
Or doth Peru, with all her gold, 
To mortals such a gift unfold? 


Or doth it reign among the great, 
Who live in affluence and state ? 
Or scepter’d kings, do they enjoy 
That innate peace, without alloy ? 
Or is the humble rustic’s breast 
Ne’er by corroding care oppress’d? 


But if, alas! we look around, 

On earth ’tis seldom to be found: 

It does not dwelt where pleasure’s train 
Hold their contaminated reign; 

And in amusements waste their prime, 
Unmindful of that treasure, time, 


But ’tis the virtuous alone, 

(Who’re ne’er to dissipation prone; 

Nor walk in folly’s giddy way, 

Which leads to ruin and decay) 

Who’re bless’d with peace, the greatest store, 
More precious than Golconda’s ore! 


Oh dove-ey’d queen, come dwell with me, 
And fill my soul with ecstacy ! 

Dispel the gloom of sad despair, 

Nor let it hold dominion there; 

But to my mind thy sweets impart, 

And reign triumphant o’er my heart. 


Be thou a solace to my bed, 

Asthro’ life’s mazy path I tread; 
Attend me in the time of age, 

And hoary ‘winter’s storms assuage, 
That thankful I may yield my breath, 
To find a vale of peace by death, 


Sherborne, June, 1313. G. M. B. 


AN EQUAL COUPLE. 





*FTIS odd this pair can ne'er agree, 
Altho’ so equal in their lives ; 

The very worst ot husbauds, he: 

And she, the very worst of wives! 
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The following beautifal Sintile is from the Pen of Lord Byron, 


A®* rising, on its purple wing, 

The issect-queen* of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmect 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on trom flower to flower 
A weary chace and wasted hour, 

‘Then leaves hit, as it suars on highs 
With panting heart, and tearful eye: 
So bedoty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 
A chace of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, clus’d in tears. 

If won, tdequal ibis betray’d, 

Woe waits the ipsect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the less of. peace, 

From infants’ play, and man’s captice: 
‘The lovely toy so fercely sought 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 

Kur every touch that woo’d its stay 

Has brush’d tts brightest hues away, 
*Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
Tis lett to fly or falf afone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before! 

Or beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Pind joy wrthia her broken bower? 

No: gayer insects fluttering by : 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And foveliés things have metcy shewn 
‘loevery failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 

Except an erzing sister's shame. 


* The blue winged butterfly of Keyhmeer, the most rare and beautiful of the species, 


















SERIOUS REFLECTIONS. 


VY J HEN will the heart’s dire conflict cease, 
; By anguish worn, by care distrest? 
Oh! bear me tothe home ot peace; 

And lay me where the weary reso! 


Again the bitter tear-drups fall, 
Again the sighs ef grief ascend ; 
I calion death—in vain I cail, 
Death still the fue, but- not the friend ! 


Oh life! if. earth’s contracted span 
\lone thy joys’ and woes contain, 
How worthless 1s the lot of man, 
Who lives and thinks and hopes in vain. 


«« Another and a better world >” 

The awful voice of reason cries; 
Religton’s ensigns are unferl’d, 

Aud point that scene- above the skies! 


The kingdom, lo! of glory there; 
There, too; the house not made with hands, 
Wi faith a mansion shall prepzr 


erims of these’mertal lands" 











